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THE BOY AND BUTTERFLY. 
“ Mother, what is that boy in the picture doing ” 
“He is chasing a butterfly, my dear. The butterfly is 

a very beautiful creature, and he thinks if he can only 

catch it, he shall be happy enough.” Pou 
“© yes, mother, the butterfly is very pretty, indeed. 


teaching the shrinking child self-dependence. 
Not so her husband; he was a stern, harsh man, 
of double her years, and constantly deprecating 
what he called her milk-and-water system of 
government. To do Mr. Cole justice, he in 
reality possessed a kindly nature, and benevo- 
lent heart, and was quite as lenient to the faults 
of others as his own; but ‘was..one of your 
straight-forward, :seldom erring, unédmpromis- 
ing men, that mark out a'path and are determin- 
ed to walk ‘in it, despite of obstacles. Had Mrs. 
Cole lived, the gentleness of the mother and the 
sternness of the father might, have anited and 
produced a ne result. Butgit was not so 
ordered. Alice ha@ seen inna ih bright, 
cloudless summers, when she wasw#alled to weep 
upon her mother’s grave. It seemed as if her 
little heart would break; but the children gath- 
ered round her, and the neighbors spoke kindly 
to her; even her stern father wiped away her 


I saw one the other day in the field, and it looked-as if tears, and called her his own dear Alice, and 


its wings were made of gold. But, there were other 
beautiful colors. I tried to catch it, but it flew away so 
fast, I could not get near it.” 

“ Well; this little boy is doing just what. most people 
do all the days of their life. He is chasing something 
which he cannot catch. Most people are chasing after 
happiness in this world. But, like the butterfly, as fast 
as they run after it, it flies away from them; and they 
never will catch it, till they try some other way.”. 

“ But, mother, wouldst the boy be happy if he could 
only catch it ?” 

“No, my dear; he would not be as happy as he is 
now ; for, while he 1s chasing it, he gets some enjoy- 
ment from the hope that he can catch it. But, if he 
should get it, the moment he got hold of it, the golden 
down would come off its wings, and very likely he would 
hurt it so that it could not fly; and what would it be 


worth then? A butterfly only looks pretty while it is; 


flying. So it is, with every thing in which we expect to 
find happiness from this world—when we get it, then 
we are not satisfied with it.” 

“ But, can’t we be happy somehow, mother ?” 

“Yes, my dear, there is one way in which we may be 


happy. If we will let alone chasing the butterflies of! 
this world, and seek our happiness in God, then we can! 


enjoy ourselves. Piety is the only thing which can 
make us happy. If we seek the favor of God, it will not 
run away from us like the butterfly.” 
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ALICE COLE. 

Well do I remember Alice Cole. Her inno- 
cent face, with its ever happy expression; her 
quiet, timid smile, and her thousand winning 
ways, are all before me now. She was frol- 
icksome as a kitten, timid as a fawn, and gentle 
as her petlamb. You would have loved Alice— 
every body loved her—for her little face bore on 
it constant sunshine. Often when I have passed 
the cottage have I seen her frisking in the door- 
way, as if wishing, and yet not quite daring to 
meet me; and when [ would call her name she 
would shrink back, all abashed, and hide her 
face upon her mother’s bosom. At other times 
she would bound forward and fling into my path 
a flower, or some other pretty offering, which 
she had not courage to present; then flit away 
and suddenly lose herself among the rose-bushes 
and woodbines, which almost hid the cottage 
from my view. Alice was atender plant that 
needed double care; but Mrs. Cole was the kind- 
est of mothers, and if she erred, it was in not 


soon she smiled again. Poor child! she dream- 
ed not of her loss. I have said every body,Jov- 
ed Alice, and now they became kinder to her 
than ever. They felt that the sweet orphan 
needed all their sympathy; and even the chil- 
dren yielded up their rights to her, and seemed 
to think it wrong tou chide her. ‘Don’t blame 
Alice,” I have often heard them say, while a tear 
would glisten in either eye, ‘ Poor girl!—she 
has no mother.” A feeling like this is honorable 
to human nature; and most beautiful does it ap- 
pear when exhibited by the young and happy. 

At home Alice found every hing changed. 
She was unaccustomed tothe Gare of servants, 
to chiding words and ¢areless treatment, and 
her constitutional timidity increased instead of 
lessening the evil. Her father, too, ‘sometimes 
spoke sternly to her, and then she would hide 
herself for hours, dre ading to see his face again. 
| Alice saw that those around her were accustom- 
led to deceive her father when they had done any 
thing they had reason to suppose would offend 
him, and almost insensibly sheslid into the same 
course. Alice thought she weuld not ¢ed a false- 
hood for the world, but it cost her but little pain 
to act one; and so the truth of her character was 
|gradually becoming undermined. It was not 
\long before she used more direct evasion, and at 
last she could tell her father she did not know 
who tore his newspaper, or removed his drink- 
ing cup, when she well remémbered the first was 
conveited into curl-papers, and the other she had 
taken to her baby-house, and forgotten to return 
after her little visitors had left her. O what a 
dreadful thing is falsehood! I always tremble 
when I hear a child utter an untruth. I know 
that she has stepped beyond the bounds of safe- 
ty, and is treading on most fearfully dangerous 
ground. Where truth is wanting in a heart, 
there is no foundation for virtue of any kind; 
and where it is not cherished in childhood it can 
seldom find a footing in after years. A very 
respectable lady once confessed to me that false- 
hood and deception was her besetting sin; and 
although now a‘ devoted Christian, she is con- 
stantly obliged to struggle with and pray against 
it. This she ascribes to early habits; the prac- 
tice of—as it is often called—* stretching the 
truth.” 

But to return to Alice. She gradually grew 
worse and worse, till at last she threw off the 
restraints of conscience, so as to scarce hesitate 
at any crime where she was sure to escape de- 
tection. In character she seemed the same, but 
the worm was nestling at the core, and sapping 














thence simplicity and truth and honesty. She 
did not become changed in a day, or week—b ut 
slowly and imperceptibly her nature was cont am- 
inated, as the weed grows up among your flow- 
ers, or the sun sips from the earth its moisture. 
I could not describe to you all of Alice’s early 
course—each pen and pencil that she made her 
own, before she dared to venture beyond tri fles, 
it would fill a volume, and I have only a few 
pages. But trifles such as these—nay, less, a 
ribbon for her doll, a pin or‘a thread of silk— 
were the slight beginnings which afforded a 
foundation for all her after wretchedness. Her 
first important theft, however, occasioned her 
not a little suffering. 

One winter’s morning, after Alice had com- 
pleted her tenth year, she reached the school be- 
fore any one else had arrived, and busied her- 
self, as had become quite habitual with her, by 
peeping into the desks belonging to her com- 
panions and examining their contents. At last, 
she discoverd a penknife, belonging to one of the 
girls, named Charlotte Brown, and took it up to 
examine. It was a beautiful little knife, and 
Alice opened and shut it two or three times, and 
then she turned it over in her hands to admire 
the beauty of the workmanship and the clear- 
ness of the pearl handle. Finally she held it up 
to the light—viewed it from a distance, and 
viewed it near, all the time thinking how she 
wished it was hers. At last she laid it down 
with a sigh, and went away from the desk, won- 
dering to herself why Charlotte Brown should 
have so many nice things, while her father de- 
nied her almost every thing she asked. But get- 
ting out of sight of the temptation did not re- 
move it from her mind, and she allowed her 
thoughts to dwell on the coveted article, until 
she began to think it would not be wrong to 
make it hers. Very strange (was it not?) that 
Alice could think so; but she-had been so long 
time in the habit of deceiving others, and acting 
without principle, that now she could scarce dis- 
tinguish the right from the wrong. ‘Charlotte 
has so much,” said Alice to herself, ‘* she would 
never miss this,—and it is so pretty, and so 
handy too—at least I will just take one more 
look at it.” This one look had better not have 
been taken. It is an old maxim, that “* whoever 
deliberates is lost;” and Alice sadly proved its 
truth. She was holding the knife between her 
fingers when a step was heard at the door, and 
dropping it hastily into her satchel, she hurried 
away to her seat. “* Dear me, how pale you 
look!”” exclaimed Francis Hill, as her eye glanc- 
ed on Alice the momtnt she opened the door, 
‘‘and you tremble like a leaf. Are you sick?” 

‘* No!” said Alice, faintly, but she wished the 
knife anywhere but in her satchel. 

The children now kept coming in, and— 
‘“‘What is the matter with Alice?”  ‘ Poor 
Alice!” and like exclamations continually greet- 
ed her ear, and kept her in a state of complete 
torture. ‘They know I have got it,” thought 
Alice, ‘or they wouldn’t look so strangely at 
me,’’ and then she would lean her head on the 
table, and try to steady her trembling hands by 
clenching them tightly together. This again 
drew upon her renewed attention and question- 
ings, and she was very glad when the hour ar- 
rived for the children to be called to order. But 
she was yet far from being at ease. She drop- 
ped her book in her excessive fright when Char- 
lotte first opened her desk; and if any one 





chanced to whisper, she was sure it was about 
her. Her eye dropped abashed beneath the 
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most careless glance, and she involuntarily 
shrunk back at the approach of even those she 
best loved. Thus it is that conscious guilt is its 
own most relentless accuser. 

After awhile, however, she took courage to 
glance around the room; and discovering that 
she was less an object of attention than she had 
supposed, drew a long breath, as if relieved of a 
heavy burden, and determined to try to feel 
more comfortable and happy. But at this mo- 
ment all her apprehensions were suddenly rous- 
ed by hearing Charlotte ask to go and look for 
her penknife. It was with great difficulty that 
she retained her seat. She felt a chill creep 
over her heart, her head whirled, and she gasp- 
ed for breath, as Charlotte passed and repassed 
her, each time sportively brushing her dress, or 
loosening acurl to send it straying down her 
neck. a 

‘She keeps close by me all the time!” thought 
Alice, as she grasped her satchel still more 
closely. ‘O that dreadful knife! why did I 
touch it?”? Charlotte at last seated herself, mut- 


tering something Alice could not quite. under-, 


stand, and which she of course interpreted as 
her terrors dictated. 

Noon at last came; and never was it one half 
so warmly welcomed by Alice Cole as ,on that 
dreadful day. She escaped from her seat, and 
snatched her bonnet and cloak, while her-kind 
friend, Frances Hill, as usual assisted her in put- 
ting them on. x ; 

“You had better lay down your satehel,” said 
Frances, “it isinthe way.” =~ 

Alice answered only by putting both hands to 
it, and pressing it more closely under hér arm. 

“Well, I have searched every nook and cor- 
ner for that penknife,” said Charlotte Brown, 


throwing herself into a chair; “I declare it is’ 


quite provoking!” ; 

“You needn’t mind about tying my bonnet, 
Fanny,” whispered Alice, ‘it will stay on with- 
out;” and she pressed her hands to her ears, as 
though afraid of hearing Charlotte say some- 
thing more. 

«Don’t go yet, Elsie,” said Charlotte, ‘* wait 
till Iam ready and I will go along with you. 
Isn’t it queer though about that knife?” Alice 
strove to answer, for she thought every eye was 
upon her, and reading her dreadful secret, but 
her throat felt dry and parched, and she could 
not utter a single word. 

** There I left it in my desk as safe as could 
be,” continued Charlotte, leisurely straightening 
the wire of her bonnet, “and it seems very 
strange, don’t you think so, Alice?” 

“* Y-e-s!” faltered Alice, while she turned red 
and pale by turns, and glanced from Charlotte 
to the door, as if one had been a monster she 
dreaded, and the other the portal to paradise. 

“I declare, I believe it’s been stolen!” ex- 
claimed Charlotte, dropping the bonnet and 
turning round very hastily. ‘I wonder who 
was first here this morning?” 

Alice was in an agony, and staggered back 
against the wall; but her emotion was unnoticed; 
and Charlotte, warming with her subject, said a 
great many very exaggerated things. 

Don’t you want to search us?” asked Jane 
Pratt, sneeringly; for Charlotte Brown was ill- 
tempered, and but little loved by the girls. 

“T shouldn’t wonder if some of you should 
bolt if I tried it,” returned Charlotte. You 
may do as you area mind to about searching, 
though—the one that’s got the knife has the 
worst of it.” 

Alice could have demonstrated the truth of this 
last remark, but she felt no inclination to do so, 
and moved fearfully toward the door. 

‘Keep the door fast! don’t let any one go 
out!” said. Jane; ‘‘we aint called thieves for 
nothing; and after Miss Charlotte has had the 
fun of searching us, we'll have the fun of paying 
her—that’s all.” 

** You may do your own searching,” answer- 


ed Charlotte; ‘but you needn’t think you can 
laugh me out of my opinion. I believe some of 
you have got my knife as much as I believe I’m 
living. It aint the first thing I’ve lost this 
winter.” 

* O you back out, do you?” said Jane. ‘‘Well, 
I'll do the searching myself, and you shall look 
on. Come; girls, what say you?” 

A number of voices rose so loud that nothing 
could be distinctly understood; but after a while 
it was discovered that the girls, with feelings 
half humorous, half resentful, concurred in this 
plan, and the searching commenced. 

Alice stepped behind one and another of the 
girls, as they relinquished satchel, reticule, and 
dinner-basket to Jane Pratt, who, with a serio- 
comic air enacted ythe purt of chief examiner. 
It was in yain, howéver, that she hoped to escape. 

> * Come, Alice,” satd Jane, *‘ you are the last, 

and it must be you've got thé..knife; so hand 
over! It would be-a pity Charlotte should be 
disappointed, aud not get thief on somesof us.” 

Alic@ waited for no more; but, 4lmost wild 
with terror, flew to the door, pushed away a 
much stronger girl than herself, and after mak- 
ing’her escapéy ran with all the strength she was 
capable of exerting toward home. 

The girlg’all barst into a loud laugh (for-they 
had not the’ Jeast suspicion of. the true state of 
the case,) add some of the rudest of them, set- 
ting up the cry of, ‘stop thief,” ran with alt 
speed-after her. Alice paused but once to Jook, 
baék, and then she saw two or three of the girls 
but “a few yards behind her. She knew she 
could not get,away from them; yet she made gne 
despérate effort:.te move forward, at the same 
time thrusting her hand, to the bottom: of her 
satchel, ante teewiag. from thence the cause of 
all her difficulty. Once more she glanced fear- 
fully over her shoulder—Jane Pratt’s hand was 
on her cloak—she gave a loud scream, and fell 
headlong into the snow. 

The laughing girls, all breathless with their 
exertion, gath¢red round her, while her eye 
glanced hastily in every direction to see if the 
knife she had dropped in her fall was any where 
to be seen, and then she burst into tears. 

‘Poor Elsie!” exclaimed Jane, smoothing 
down her laughing features to a look of condo- 
lence. ‘* What did make you run so hard? To 
be sure we had fun catching you, but you’re 
tired almost to death. Do see how she trembles!” 

‘She trembled just so this morning,” said 
Frances Hill, coming up to protect her favorite. 
‘* You play too hard with her, and I don’t be- 
lieve she’s well.” 

‘‘ What is the matter, Elsie?” inquired Char- 
lotte, quite recovered from her anger. ‘ Are 
you sick?” ‘Yes, yes,” sobbed Alice, “I'm 
sick, O I’m so sick!” and then she shuddered, 
for she thought she saw in the snow the spot 
where the knife must have fallen. Yes, there 
was the shape of it, just the length and breadth 
—O how strange every one didn’t see it as she 
did! Then the snow seemed to move, and the 
knife, as she had seen it in the morning so smooth 
and polished, kept continually dancing before 
her eyes; her head whirled; and, faint and ex- 
hausted, she sunk back into Frances Hill’s arms, 
and begged to be taken home. 

Her father was frightened to see Alice led in 
so pale and wild looking, and it was several 
days before she was able to return to school. 
I suppose some of my readers think this was 
quite enough to make Alice Cole become a good 
girl, but instead of that, it only seemed to harden 
her. And I do not believe in all her after course 
—and it was dark and sinful, as I have already 
hinted—in all that wretched course I do not be- 
lieve she ever felt remorse so keen as that occa- 
sioned by her first theft. Although at first she 
carefully avoided the spot near which she knew 
the lost knife must lay, yet it was not many, days 
till she could jest about it with composure, and 








laugh about her race as though it had been as 


bmany things that grown people do. 


twonder how God can see you and hear you, 


indifferent to her as her playmates. And no 
wonder. She had radely thrown off the restraints 
of conscience, and now its voice was weak, and 
its guidance doubtful.—[ Remainder next week.} 
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HOW DOTH GOD KNOW. 


Susan. But, Aunt Mary, how can God know 
everything about it? He did not hear what I 
said—he was not in the room. Besides, he does 
not know where I am—he has not been here 
since I came. 

Aunt Mary. My child, he sees you all the 
time, and hears you all the time. He always 
knows where you are, and what you are doing; 
and he is always here. 

S. Why aunt, mother always told me that 
God lived a great way off, up in heaven, where 
I could not reach. O, further off than the sun. 

Aunt M. Perhaps your mother thought you 
were so young that you could not understand 
about God, and so did not try to tell you. But 
I think I can help yousome. You know you 
cannot understand all the things that grown up 
people talk about, any more than you can doall 
the things that they do. Can you make a frock 
for yourself? 

S. Ono, aunt. But when I get bigger, moth- 
er is going to learn me how to make all sorts of 
things, just as she does. 

Aunt M. Well, just as it is about your making 
a frock, just so it is about your understanding 
Now you 


when you cannot see him. He is not made like 
us, with a body. He is a spirit. He can be 
everywhere, and yet nobody can see him. Hark! 
do you hear the wind blow, and do you see how 
the trees bend, and the leaves shake, and do you 
hear the windows rattle, because the wind blows 
so hard against them? 

S Yes, aunt; and when I was out in the yard 
just now, it blew so hard I did not like to play 
out there, and so I came in the house. 

Aunt M. Did you feel the wind blow upon 
your face? 

S. I did, aunt; and it blew my bonnet off, and 
almost blew me over. 

Aunt M. You recollect how it rained and 
thundered, yesterday,—could you see the thun- 
der? 

S. O no, I never saw thunder. 
eee it, aunt Mary? 

Aunt M. No, I never saw thunder, and no- 
body ever did. Can you see the wind, Susan? 

S. No, I can’t see the wind. 

Aunt M. Hold up your hand, and blow it 
with your mouth. Do you feel the breath on 
your hand? 

S. Yes, aunt, but I can’t see it, any more 
than I can see the wind. I wish I could see the 
wind. 

Aunt M. Now, Susan, you understand that 
there are some things which you cannot see even 
when they are exactly where you are. Youcan 
hear the wind blow, you can feel it upon your 
face, and you can see the trees and bushes moy- 
ed by it, and hear the windows rattle, because 
the wind makes them shake,—so you know the 
wind is here, but you cannot see it. And when 
it thunders, you know it does, because you can 
hear it; but you cannot see the thunder. Godis 
not just like the wind—He is much greater than 
the wind. He makes it blow, and -he makes it 
leave off blowing. He makes the thunder to be 
heard, and he makes it stop. But then, if the 
wind can do so much, when we cannot see it, 
don’t you think that God can be where we are, 
and yet we cannot see him? 

S. Why, yes, aunt, I should think he could 
But you say he is everywhere. What, at home 
at my father’s and here, too? 


Did you ever 





Aunt M. Look out at the windows as far as _ 
































you can see. Do you think the wind is there, 
so far off? 

S. O yes, for I can see the trees bend and 
shake just as they do here—so the wind must 
blow there too. 

Aunt M. When you go home to-morrow, you 
can ask your mother if the wind was blowing 
there to-day. But if it is not, it may blow some- 
where else as far off from us. I told you that 
God is much greater than the wind. He can be 
in all places at once, and he always is. 

S. But, aunt, I can’t hear God, as I hear the 
wind blow; nor see anything he is doing, asI see 
what the wind does to the trees. Then how do 
I know that he is here? 

Aunt M. Youcan see a great deal more 
that God has done, and that he is doing, than 
you can see that the wind is doing. Does the 
wind make anything, or does it take care of 
anybody? a 

S. 1 don’t think it does. I don’t believe it 
does anything but mischief, and make folks 
feel cold. 

Aunt M. Yes, it does good in many ways. 
But we will not stop to talk about that now. 
I want to tell you what God does. He has made 
a great many things—that very high mountain 
that you can’see from the window, with all the 
trees on it, and these beautiful trees in the yard; 
the river that you saw when you were riding 
here, and that high rock, as high as this house, 
and all the small stones too; he made the sun, 
and the moon, and the stars, and keeps them all 
in their places, so that they do not fall upon us; 
he takes care of us all, and keeps us alive; and 
he takes care of all the little birds, and the lit- 
tle worms in the ground, and of a great many 
large animals, such as you never saw, and he 
makes food for them all, so that they may have 
something to eat. He takes care of you, Susan, 
all the time; and when yov were so sick in the 
winter, he made you get well. He does a great 
deal for us all, to make us happy, and to help 
us to be good. Now don’t you think that if God 
does all this, and a great many more things than 
I can tell you of now, that he must be every- 
where all the time? 

S. O yes, aunt. But I don’t think mother 
knows it. I shall tell her all about it, when I 
get home. 

Aunt M. Susan, you asked what your uncle 
was doing this morning, when we all kneeled 
down and he talked. I told you he was praying. 
He was speaking to God, and asking him to 
take care of us all, and make us all good. Do 
you think that God could hear him, if he lived a 
great way off beyond the sun? 

S. No, aunt; but if he was right in the room, 
couldn’t he hear? 

Aunt M. He could hear—and that is because 
he is not just like the wind. I will tell you more 
about this in the evening. You must not forget 
what I have told you now. 
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it began to be dusk, when she called Mr. Breed 
and told him that Henry could not be found. 
They looked for him till dark, when they went 
and called the nearest neighbors, who also com- 
menced looking; but as they could not find him, 
some took horses and rode all night to inform 
the people of it. It was nearly morning when 
they passed by where the writer lived, and cried 
at the top of their voice, “A boy is lost in the 
woods, and we want you to go and look for him.” 
When the writer arrived there, there were about 
five hundred men and boys assembled, many 
of whom had brought tin horns. The air rung 
with the sound of their horns. We were then 
formed into companies of about twenty each, 
and each company had its captain who carried a 
horn. We were then placed about two rods 
from each other in a line forming a chain of 
about.five-miles in length, We then commenc- 
ed our marvh through the woods and fields, over 
hills and through swamps, looking in every 
place where we supposed it -possible for him to 
be found; but all search was in vain. We trav- 
elled on through the woods,’till many who-had 
searched a great part of the night ecame faint 
and stopped, supposing it in vain to look any 
longer. About twelve o’clock. a man left the 
company and went for his horse. Having ob- 
tained it, he proceeded far into the forest beyond 
where any of the company had been, and there 
he found the little boy in a.path made by some 
cattle, that often passed that way. e soon 
brought him to the company, who, welcomed his 
approach with the sound of horns. . The w6ods 
resounded for miles with the joyful news. All 
were cheerful, and all seemed anxious to carry 
the glad tidings to the dear parents, who suppos- 
ed by this time that he was torn in pieces by 
some wild beast: ‘I shall not attempt to describe 
the feelings of those parents, when the father re- 
ceived the child from the arms of him who found 
him. Words would fail to describe their feelings. 
Both were silent for a short time. The desire of 
their heart was given them. _‘Thetlort was found, 
and to them the ‘dead was alive again. 

Now, children, as that little boy was lost in 
the woods, so you are lost in the wilderness of 
sin. As these many men went to find and bring 
back Henry to his parents, so the Lord is send- 
ing a thousand agents to call you back to him. 
If you come back you will be saved, but if not 
you will be lost forever. Angels will rejoice 
more over your return to God, than these men 
did over Henry, when he was brought back to 
his father. Your heavenly father will rejoice 
more over you, than that father rejoiced over 
that little son. Will you not ‘then listen to the 
voice of the Saviour, when he says “ suffer little 
children to come unto me.” Will you not come 
to Christ and give your heart to him. W. B. 

East Mendon, N. Y. Aug. 25th, 1841. 
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LOST BOY FOUND. 
To the Children who read the Youth’s Companion. 


Dear Children,—I will tell you a short story 
about a little boy who once got lost in the woods. 
This little boy, named Henry Breed, lived in the 
town of Lincklaen in the state of New York, and 
was about four years old when he was lost. His 
parents lived on a hill about one mile from the 
main road, and in a part of the town which was 
but thinly peopled. North of Mr. Breed’s, or 
on the back side of their house, the woods were 
nearly ten miles through to a settlement. One 
day, as little Henry was at a short distance from 
home, he lost sight of the house, and did not 
know which way to go. He felt that he ought 
to go till he came to the house, for it was near- 
ly sunset. Night came, and Henry was not at 
the house. His mother had looked for him till 





THE LAST CAKE. 

‘*¢ It tastes very well, mother, I’m sure it does,” 
said little Jane Caldwell, as she broke off a bit of 
a small cake, made from the remnants of a peck 
of meal. 

Although our bread is coarse, Jane, it is bet- 
ter to live so, than to possess all the riches of 
this world and to be strangers to that God, who 
careth for the poor and forsakes not those who 
put their trust in him. 

Mrs. Caldwell was now encompassed with 
affliction. But she had seen betterdays. Once 
she was encircled by friends, and sorrow was a 
strange word with her; and then she dreamed 
not that dark days and cloudy skies would so 
soon shroud the fairest prospects of her life. 
On a kind husband and an infant daughter, she 
lavished her warmest affection—she loved. them 
as life; but in an unexpected hour, Mr. Cald- 
well was. removed from her forever, and little 
Jane and herself were left to mourn the loss of 





their sole comfort and support. He had not 
been wealthy; but the little he possessed was in 
a few years expended for their frugal necessi- 
ties. And then by the labor of her own hands, 
Mrs. C. supported herself and only daughter. 
But at the time of which I am speaking, her busy 
wheel was idle—no one, not even her best em- 
ployers, could supply her with work; but as the 
good woman was accustomed to trust and obey 
her Father above, she did not despond. 

‘* Mother,” said Jane, “‘if you have no work 
soon, and this last cake is gone, what shall be 
done?” 

‘‘ Forget not, child, what I have often told 
you, that God will not forsake those who put 
their trust in him. Let us go to dur closet, and 
there humbly bow before the Lord who heareth 
prayer. I fear not for myself, I am willing to 
die; or if I ever shrink from death, it is at the 
thought of leaving you without a guardian in this 
dangerous world. [I almost wish to go to heav- 
en, for your papa is there—he died. rejoicing in 
the -goodness of the Lord. I trust, Jane, that 
you never go to rest at night, or arise in the 
morning, without praying for the forgiveness of 
your sins, and blessing God for all his love and 
kindness towards us, day by day.” 

* Not to my recollection, ma;—I should much 
rather go without my food. ’Twas you, my 
@ear mother, who first taught me thus to pray, 


‘and give my tender heart to God. And should 


{ live a hundred years I could never forget you, 
my dearest mother.” 

“Tf T knew you had the spirit, as well as form 
of devotion, I could say, though in poverty, I 
am rich. Every day 1 am more convinced of 
the goodness of that Being, who knoweth the se- 
crets of all hearts. Now let us worship him, 
and retire to rest, and if our lives’ are preserved 
to another day, the Lord will provide for us.” 

They rested, and peaceful were their slum- 
bers, and in the morning they were greatly re- 
freshed. They read a chapter in the word of 
God, then bowed themselves in fervent prayer. 
When they arose from their devotions a faint 
knock was heard at the door. On opening it, a 
young woman presented Mrs. C. with a warm 
loaf of bread, and work sufficient to last a whole 


was finished. 

“‘Come now, my child,” said the good woman, 
‘¢Jet us praise the Lord with our whole hearts; 
for scarcely had we cast our burden upon him, 
before our prayers were answered. Bless the 
Lord, O our souls, and all that is within us, bless 
his holy name.” . 

They kneeled again in humble devotion. 

Tell me not of the palaces of the rich, or the 
courts of the esteemed among men; but in the 
poor and lowly cottage—there, O there true 
pleasures are to be found, when parents teach 
their children the fear of that God whom they 
serve, and walk together in the footsteps of piety. 
In sorrows they are comforted—in distresses and 
trials they rejoice—and poverty itself cannot ex- 
clude them from a rich inheritance in: the care 
and friendship of the Almighty.— Portland Trib. 

















NATURAL HISTORY. 


ANECDOTES OF THE OURANG OUTANG, 
Tie celebrated Buffon gives an account of an 
ourang-outang, that he had known personally, 
which uniformly walked on two feet when carry- 
ing things of considerable weight. He was mild 
and somewhat melancholy in his air and man- 
ners, and exhibited neither the impatience of 
the Barbary ape, the maliciousness of the baboon, 
nor the extravagance of the monkey. ‘It ma 
be alleged,” he continues, ‘ that he had the ben- 
efit of instruction; but the apes which I shall 
compare with him were educated in the same 
mauner. Signs and words were alone sufficient 
to make our ourang-outang act; but the baboon 











required a cudgel, and the other apes a whip, 


week, with the promise of more as soon as that . 








for none of the rest would obey unless thus 
treated. I have seen this animal. present his 
hand to conduct the people whocame to visit him, 
and walk as gravely along as if he had formed 
a part of the company. I have seen him sit 
down at table, unfold his napkin, wipe his lips, 
use a spoon or fork to carry the victuals to his 
mouth, pour his liquor into a glass, and make it 
touch that of the person who drank along with 
him. When invited to drink tea, he brought a 
cop and saucer, placed them on the table, putin 
sugar, poured out the tea, and allowed it to cool 
before he drank it. All these actions he per- 
formed without any other instigation than the 
signs or verbal orders of his master, and often of his 
own accord. He did noinjurytoany person. He 
even approached company with circumspection, 
and presented himself as if he desired to be caress- 
ed. He wasvery fond of daintiegwhich every body 


gave him, and as his Jungs were. diseased, and | ¥ 


he was afflicted with a troublesome cough, this 
quantity of sweet things very probably contrib- 
uted to shorten his life. He lived one’ summer 
in Paris, and died in London the following win- 
ter. 
ripe and dried fruit to all other kinds of foods 
He drank a little wine, but of his own. accord, 
left it for milk, tea, or other mild liquids.” a 

A gentleman whose loss virtue and science 
will ever deplore, was on one occasion oyt,wi 


a party of men in Sumatra, when, in sometrees, 


removed from the dense forest, a/female ourang- 
outang, with a young one in its arms was diseove 
ered, and a pursuit commenced. Jn the ardor 
of the moment, and excited by the ‘hope: of pos- 
sessing an animal so rare, the gentleman forgot 
every thing but the prize before him, and urg 
on his men by the promise of a reward shou 
their exertions be successful. 

Thus stimulated, they followed up the chase; 
the animal, encumbered by her young one, made 
prodigious efforts to gain the dense and intricate 
recesses of the wood, and sprang from tree to 
tree, endeavoring, by every means, to elude the 
vigilance of her pursuers. Several shots were 


fired, and at length one proved fatal, the ball |® 


penetrating the right side of the chest. Feeling 
herself mortally wounded, and with the blood 
gushing from her mouth, she from that moment 
took no care of herself, but with a mother’s feel- 
ings, summoned up all her dying energies to save 
her young one. She threw it onwards over the 
tops of the trees, and from one branch to anoth- 
er, taking the most desperate leaps after it her- 
self, and again facilitating its progress, until the 
intricacy of the forest being nearly gained, its 
chances of success were sure. All this time the 
blood was flowing; but her efforts had been un- 
abated, and it was only when her young one 
was on the point of attaining to a place of safety, 
that she rested on one of the topmost branches of a 
gigantic tree. True to her ruling passion, even in 
death, she turned for a moment to gaze after her 
young one, reeled, and fell, head foremost, dead 
to the ground. The sight was so touching, that 
it called forth the sympathy of the whole party. 
The eagerness of the chase subsided; but so 
deep an impression did the maternal tenderness 
and unexpected self devotion of the poor ourang 
make on the gentleman alluded to, whose heart 
was indeed formed in nature’s gentlest mould, 
that he expressed the utmost remorse and pity, 
declaring that he would not go through the same 
scene again for all the world; nor did the tragi- 
cal death of the animal cease to haunt his mind 
for many weeks; and he never afterwards re- 
curred to it without emotion. The preserved 
skin of this devoted female ourang is now to be 
seen in the Museum of the Zoological Society 
’ of London, an invaluable specimen.” 

[London Rel. Tract Society. 








Remarx.—To “save a soul from death,” and to cover 
a multitude of sins, is to be a benefactor indeed, and to 
expand beneficence through eternal ages.—Dr. Dunght. 


He ate almost every thing, but preferred’ 






YOUTH!S! COMPANION. 


VARIETY. 








The Squirrel. 


“Beautiful little creature it is, 
too,” said Jane Foster, as she stood 
at the foot of a tree, and showed her 
brother William how nimble he 
could run up on the bark. His ears 
are pricked up, and his bushy tail 
curls all over him, while he seems 
to listen to what they say. “We 
must not frighten the little fellow, for he has as "good a 
right to live in the world as we have. His house ‘is in 
the forest, and he feeds on nuts, the shells of which he 
can cut through, with his sharp teeth.” “What tiny 
feet he has! and how clean and soft he looks,” said Wi!- 
liam. “ Yes, he is very clean; and Susan Hall’s squir- 
rel, which she keeps in a cage, is as clean as this one.” 
“I wish I had one in a cage, where I could feed him 
every day, and take care of him! I would call him—let 
me see, what would I call him 2” . “O, William, would 
ou shut. up such a happy, lively creature in a cage? 
Would you take him away from all his frolics upon the 
trees, and from his little paths and playing places on the 
gréund, and from his store of nuts that he has laid up, 
and from -@ll theyether, squirrels that he plays with, and 
shat him up in/@ Jittle, marrow cage, where, perhaps you 
would forget hfm, or where.a cat or dog might kill 
fhim 2” . William was. quite Bionagbifol for a moment; 
and then concluded that he could be happier without 





| the squirrel than the squirrel could be without his lib- 


erty’; and ates would let him stay in pep iet os 


Effects 6f Temperance in Ireland. 

‘Tn Mrs. Hall’s book on Ireland, occurs the*following 
beautiful ‘passage which a person will hardly be able to 
read without emotion: 

We entered one-day a cottage in the suburbs of Cork ; 
@ woman ‘was knitting stockings at the door. It was 
heat and comfortable as any in the most prosperous dis- 
trict ofEngland. We tell her brief story in her own 
words as we can recall them. 

My husband is a wheel riae and always earned his 

inea a week; he was a “workman, and neither a 

ad man nor a bad husband; but the love for the drink 
was strongly in him, and it wasn’t often he brought me 
more than five shillings out of his one pound one, on a 
Saturday night; and it broke.my heart to.see the poor 
children too ragged to send them to.school, to say noth- 
ing of the statved look they lad out.of-the little I could 
ive them. ell; God be praised, he took the pledge ; 
and, the next Saturday he laid twenty-one shillings upon 
the chair you sit upon. O! didn’t I give thanks upon 
my bended knees that night? Still I was fearful it 
wouldn’t last; arid I spent no more than the five shillin 
I was used to, saying to myself, maybe the money will 
be more wanted than it is now, Well, the next .week 
he brought me the same, and the next, and the next, un- 
til eight weeks passed ; and Glory be to God! there was 
no change for the bad in my husband; and_he never 
asked me why there was nothing better for him out of 
his hard earnings; so I felt that there was no fear for 
him ;. and the ninth week when he came home to me, I 
had this table bought and these six chairs, one for my- 
self, four for. the Thildren, and one for himself. And I 
was dressed in a new gown, and the children all had new 
clothes, and shoes, and stockings, and upon his chair I 
put a bran new suit;—and upon his plate I put the bill 
and resate for them all—just the eight sixteen shillings 
they cost that I’d saved out of his wages, not knowing 
what might happen, and that always wént before for 
drink. And he cried, good lady and good gentleman, 
he cried like a baby—but’twas with thanks to God ; and 
now where’s the healthier man than my husband in the 
county of Cork, or a happier wife than myself, or dacenter 
or better fed children than our own four.” 

It is most unlikely that such a family will again sink 
into poverty and wretchedness. We might add largely 
to these cases not only from what we have heard, but 
what we have seen. 


——>_—_-_—- 
*¢ Look not on the wine when it is red,% 
Mr. Hawkins says he never drinks any thing that looks 
red, because he is afraid of it. He don’t know what is 
in it, and he is afraid there may be some of that poison 
that steals a man’s heart, and robs him of his brains. 


——>—=>————_. 
What Children Can Do, 


In the last war, the people were building a fort, ina 
certain place, to keep the British off There was one 
man with a six horse team, another with a four horse 
team, another with two, and still another with one; and 
they were all engaged in carrying dirt, to make a high 
bank, to keep the soldiers from coming into the.city. 
But this was not all. There was a little boy with an 


oyster shell, dipping up the dirt, and carrying it to the 














heap. Now, this little boy did something towards build- 
ing the fort; and so may you do something, be you ever 
so small, ina great many ways, to do good. You can 
help your mother: you can set a good example before 
other children ; you can speak a good and a kind word 
to them, and you cannot tell how much good it will do; 
and you can join the Cold Water Army, and help build 
the fort to keep out Old King Alcohol. 
—@— 
A Namacqua Girl, 


I have observed a little Namacqua girl in my house, 
(says Mr. Schmelen, a Christian missionary,) about eight 
years of age, with a book in her hand, very accurately 
instructing another girl about fourteen. When I asked 
her if she loved the Lord Jesus; she answered, “ Yes, I 
do; and I desire to love him more.” IT inquired why she 
loved him, since she had never seen him: she answered 
“He loved me first, and died for me on the cross, that 
I might live.” When I asked her if the Lord Jesus 
would love little children, she could not answer me for 
weeping, and at length fainted away. I had frequently 
observed this child under deep impressions at our meet- 
ings. She is descended from a wild bushman, and was 
stolen fiom her people and country, but has no desire 
now to return. 

—— 
A Welsh Girl. 

In one of the general associations, held in South and 
North Wales, of different Sunday Schools to be public- 
ly catechised together, a young girl answered the close 
questions put by the Saviour to Peter, “Lovest thou 
me?” When she came to answer the third time, she 
was overcome by her feelings, and burst into tears, in 
which she was accompanied by the larger part of the 
congregation. Silence continued for a few minutes, 
all the people solemnly waiting for her reply, when, re- 
covering herself; she cried out, “Thou knowest all 
things ; thou knowest that I love thee.” Happy indeed, 
are those, who by the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
can thus speak. 

—@———. 


Benevolence Displayed. 


. Avery gratifying instance of generosity was witness- 
ed,a few years since, among the boys in the Thrup 
school, connected with the Stroud Union. One of their 
number having been absent from the school for several 
Sundays, the boys were informed that the cause was his 
having no shoes, and his parents being too poor to buy 
him any. The. next Sunday they freely contributed a 
sufficient sum to enable their schoolfellow to appear 
among them, on the following Sabbath, with new shoes. 








POETRY. 








THE FIRST YELLOW LEAF. 


*T was a holy Sabbath’s smiling day, 

The sportive winds had waked up to play, 
While cool and fresh was their autumn breath, 
That spoke to my heart of change and death. 
Mew’ry was strewing my path with gems, 
Those intellectual diadems, 

That sparkle within the mental shrine, 

Like dew-drops on the clustering vine, 
When a golden leaf from its parent’s side, 
Came trembling down in its fallen pride, 
And entered the window’s broken pane, 
Never, oh never to rise again, 

And hold its place ’mnong its sister leaves, 
Where winds and birds their music weaves, 
*T was the first Sere leaf that met my view, 
And it breathed a tale of saddened hue; 

It spoke to me in more touching tones, 

Than any that human effort owns. 

For though it was but a little leaf, 

Whose hold was frail, and whose date was brief, 
*T was a striking type of earthly things, 
Fading away ‘neath Time’s pressing wings. 
A record of life, though brief, yet true, 

-A monitor and a moral too. 

It told me that life was hastening on, 

That our joys and griefs would soon be gone, 
That “ passing away,” is stamped on all 

In the lowly cot or gilded hall; 

Naught can escape decay’s fell power, 

From lowly man, to the humblest flower. 

“ Passing away ” is borne on the breeze, 
And written upon the changing trees. 
Wherever we turn, whatever see, 

We are told of Time’s fidelity. 

So may I live, that when death shall come 
To summon my weary spirit home, 

I may — pass from things of time, 

To a better Jand and a purer clime; 

Breathe not a sigh for this world of grief, 





But gently depart like the yellow leaf. 




















